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PREFACE 


THE aim of this book is to fix in the pupil’s mind a few 
of the great names and events of history ; to give some 
clear ideas of lapse of time and of changes in national 
custom and manner of life; and to create the general 
impression that there cannot be any standing still in the 
life of a modern nation. 

The method adopted is to begin at the present and 
work back gradually to the remote past. Constant use 
is made of pictures in order to help the pupil to visualize 
clearly. Questions and exercises alternate with story 
and picture study, and central facts are repeated until 
they become familiar. In this way a kind of framework 
is supplied which can be filled in at a later stage in the 
pupil’s progress. 

It is recognized that pupils who will use this book 
begin with very indistinct ideas of chronology, and the 
preliminary exercises have been planned to proceed 
from the present and familiar to that which is further 
and further removed from actual experience and which 
must be taken on hearsay. ‘These Time Exercises have 
been framed after careful experiment with children of 
various ages and in schools of several types. They are 
based upon the results of a recent inquiry of the Educa- 
tional Section of the British Psychological Society. 


NELSON’S HISTORY PRACTION 
PART I.—THEN AND NOW 


EXERCISE I—THE DAY AND ITS DIVISIONS 
A 


1. What is the time on your school clock ? 

2. Is it morning or afternoon ? 

3. Do you have breakfast in the morning or in the 
afternoon? Do you have supper in the morning 
or in the afternoon ? 

4. When does morning end and afternoon 
begin ? 

5. Make a drawing of a clock or a watch 
face. 

6. At what time of the day is noon? ~ 
How do you know when it is noon? 
How many pointers does the clock seem to have 
at noon ? 

7. At what time are the pointers in a line with each 
other ? 

8. Write down the numbers on the clock face in 
their order. 
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. B 


r. At what time is midnight? How many hours are 


2. 


there between noon and midnight ? 
How often is it 7 o’clock in each day of twenty-four 
hours ? 


Note.—7 a.m. means Seven o’clock in the morning. 


COIN Mm 


Ww 


7 p-m. means Seven o’clock in the evening. 
I2 a.m. means Noon. 
I2 p.m. means Midnight. 


. At what hour do you have breakfast ; dinner ; tea; 


supper ? 


. What are you usually doing at the following hours ?— 


7 am., 8 am, 9 4m., 12 2m, 2p.m.; 4 p.m, 
7p.m., IO p.m., 12 p.m. 


. What is meant by 7.10 a.m., I1.15 a.m., 2.30 p.m., 


3.20 p.m.? 
How long is it since you had a meal ? 
How long will it be before you get another meal ? 
How long is it since you got up? 


Cc 


. What do we mean by dawn; early morning ; fore- 


noon ; afternoon ; twilight ; sunset ; evening; night? 
When would you say “ Good evening”? and when 
would you say “ Good night”? 
When would you say “‘ Good afternoon ” ? 
How many hours from one midnight to the next ? 


Fe 
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. How many hours from one noon to the next ? 

- How many hours from tea-time on Tuesday to tea- 
time on Thursday ? 

. Has to-day’s dinner-time gone by, or is it coming ? 

- How many hours since yesterday ? How many hours 
till to-morrow ? 


D 


- Look carefully at the picture on page 6. Do not 

hurry, but look at everything. 

. Now close the book, and tell some one what you 

saw in the picture. 

. Open the book again, and answer these questions 

about the picture :— 

(a) Is it day or night ? 

(5) If it is now 2 p.m. and the train started at 
II a.m., how long has it been running ? 

(c) The time-table says it will reach the end of 
the journey at 5 p.m. How long before the 
travellers come to the end of the ride? 

(d) Who is the elder of the two travellers ? 

(e) Who is the younger ? Which has lived longer ? 

(f) Is the weather warm or cold ? 

(g) Give a name to each of the travellers. 

(h) How many hours does this train take for the 
whole journey ? 

(7) If you could catch this train at 4 p.m., where 
is your station? How long will it take you to 
reach the end of the journey ? 
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EXERCISE II—THE WEEK AND ITS DIVISIONS 


A 


- What is the day of the week ? What day was yester- | 


day? What day will to-morrow be? 


_ If you are going away the day after to-morrow, what 


day will that be? 


_ What is the middle day of the week ? 

_ What is the middle hour of the week ? 

_ Which day of the week do you like best ? Why? 

. How many days have passed since the beginning of 


this week ? 


. How many days must pass before the week closes ? 
. What day was the day before yesterday ? 


B 


. Which school lessons do you like best ? 
. On which days are these lessons taken ? 


Which of these lines applies to yourself ?— 


‘“‘Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for its living, 
And a child that’s born on the Sabbath day, 
Is fair and wise and good and gay.” 


(2,341) 
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4. Draw up a time-table of your work and play during 
one week. Here is the framework. 

[Do not fill in the table all at once. If it is Wednesday 
afternoon now, fill in the proper space. Then go on 
filling in spaces until the Wednesday morning of next 
week. You are allowed to write as many words in each 
space as you can.] 


| Day. | Morning. Afternoon, Evening. 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


ae oe 
FRIDAY 
| 4 TURDAY = | 


5. Perhaps something special happened this week ; if so, 
say on which day it happened. 

6. How many days since last Sunday ? 

7. How many days till Saturday—that is, how many 
days between to-day and Saturday? (Do not 
count to-day.) 

8. About how many hours’ sleep do you have in a 
week ? 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 
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EXERCISE Ili.—-THE MONTH AND ITS DIVISIONS 
A 


1. How many months are there in a year ? 
2. Write down the names of the months in proper order. 
3. Learn the following :— 
“Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Excepting February alone, 

Which has but twenty-eight days clear 

And twenty-nine in each Leap Year.” 


4. How many days in a week ? How many weeks in a 
month ? 

. Recall something that happened a week ago. 

. Which day was it ten days ago? In counting back- 
ward call yesterday “ one.” 

7. If one Friday is the 3rd of the month, what date is 

the next Friday ? and the next again? 
8. Study the following :— 


Nun 


February. March. 
Sun. 6 13 260m Sun. 6 13 20529 
Mon. 7 14.21 926 Mon. 7 14 208 
ués st "8. 15°22 Tues. 1 8 15 223m 
Wed2 1.9 16.22 Wed. 2 9g 16 23530 
Jhun'3 10 17 2g Thur. 3 10 17 @agae 
Brigg Ft IS. 26 Pris 4 11. 18 ae 
Sat. 5 12 19 26 Sat.) 5 12 16:26 
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Give the date of three weeks from February 2; four 
weeks from February 5 ; a fortnight from F ebruary 
14; a fortnight from February ro; three weeks 
from February 7 ; a fortnight from March 8 ; five 
weeks from March 3 ; three weeks from March 8 ; 
four weeks from March 2. 

Five weeks from February 8 ; six weeks from February 
I7; seven weeks from February 3; eight weeks 
from February 1; a fortnight from February 24 ; 
three weeks from February 28. 

Which day of the week was February 15; February 
24; March 7; March 24; March 12; March 31; 
February 25 ; February 29? 


B 


1. Try to recall something that happened three weeks 
ago. (Write out the present month and last month 
as ON page I0, putting a ring round to-day’s date.) 

2. Is your birthday in either of the months of which you 
have set down the days? If not, what is its date ? 

3. What is meant by a birthday? How many can you 

have in a year? 

. Who was born on April 31 ? 

. My season ticket runs from March 2 to April 1. 

How many daily return journeys can I take? 

How many Saturdays in March of the present year ? 

. How many Sundays in the present month ? 

. Which month do you like best, and why ? 


COM DN mp 
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EXERCISE IV.-THE YEAR AND ITS DIVISIONS 


a 


_ How many months are there in a year? Name them 


in order, and write down their names. 


. Do the names of the months tell you anything about 


what they are like or what happens in them: ? 


. What month is it now? 
_ If a baby was born six months ago, in what month 


was it born? 


_ In what month was your last school holiday ? How 


long ago is that ? 


. In what month is the next school holiday? How 


many months to wait ? 


. How many seasons in the year? Name them. 
. How many months to each of the four seasons? Does 


any season begin on New Year’s Day? Does any 
season begin or end on Christmas Day ? 


B 


. What is the present season? How do you know? 
. What is the next season to the present one ? 
. Make a table of the seasons with the dates of begin- 


nings and endings. 


. What are the dates of New Year’s Day, Midsummer 


Day, Christmas Day? About how many months 
from Midsummer Day to Christmas Day ? 
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. What is wrong with the following ?>— 


John Oak sat at the door of his cottage at 7 a.m. 
watching the sun set. 


. Which is the darkest time of the year? Which is 
the coldest ? 

. Which months of the year are best for bathing ? 

. What is wrong with the following ?>— 


Three children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer’s day, 

It so fell out they all fell in, 

The rest they ran away. 


C 


. Give the date of the present year; of last year ; 
of next year. 

. How old are you? In what year were you born ? 

. Recall something that happened to you or your 
friends last Christmas. 

. Recall something that happened to you or your 
friends last year. 

. Recall something that happened to you or your 
friends two years ago. 

. The Great War ended in 1918. How many years 
ago ? 

. The Great War began in 1914. How many years 
ago? 

eae long from the beginning of the Great War to 
the end? 
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EXERCISE V.—PRESENT, PAST, AND FUTURE 


A 


. Mr. Blake is the village shoemaker. Is he older or 


younger than ‘l’om and Mary? How do you know? 


. Who is older, yourself or your father ? 

. What do you mean by older ? 

. Whose day of birth came first, Mr. Blake’s or Tom’s ? 
. If it is May 21 when ‘Tom and Mary call for their 


boots and they left them to be mended on May 5, 
how many days has Mr. Blake had them in his shop ? 
How many weeks ? 


. How can you tell from this picture that it is not the 


winter season ? 


. What day of the week is it likely to be? 
. If Mr. Blake says, “ Tom’s boots are ready, but 


Mary’s will not be finished for another ten days 
because my son is ill,” on what date must Mary 
call again for her boots ? 


B 


. What time is it at the present moment ? 

. What time was it when you got up? 

. What time will you go to bed? 

. Did you get up in past time, present time, or future 


time ? 


5. What is the date of the present day? (Give day 


of the week, day of the month, and year.) 


com] wn 
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_ Last Saturday was in the past. Was the Saturday 


before that past or present ? 


_ Next Saturday will be in the future. Is to-morrow 


. past, present, or future ? 


_ Name something you are looking forward to in the 


future. Also something in the past which you 
remember with pleasure. 


C 


. About how old do you think Mr. Blake is ? 
. Who has had the longer past, Mr. Blake or Mary ? 
. Who will probably have the longer future, Mr. Blake 


or Tom ? 


. Place in order of age: Mary, Mr. Blake’s son, Tom, 


and Mr. Blake. Why do you think Mr. Blake’s 


son is older than Tom ? 


. Who has had the longer past, your father or your 


grandfather ? 


. What is a great-grandfather ? 
. If a man is go years old, in what year was he born ? 
. Find the birth year of a grandmother who is 80; 


a father who is 45 ; an aunt who is 30; a mother 
who is 36; a baby who is 2. 


WRITE DOWN THE FIGURES WHICH STAND 


FOR THE: PRESENT YEAR. SAY aaa 
YOURSELF: “'THIS NUMBER TELLS ME 
HOW LONG AGO JESUS CHRIST WAS 
BORN.” 
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BOYS AND GIRLS ON THE ROAD FROM 
NOW TO LONG, LONG AGO 


Look at the coloured picture on page 18. You 
have, I am sure, seen many boys and girls like 
Tom and Daisy, who are in the bottom left-hand 
corner of the picture. 

But the other boys and girls are strange to 
you. You would not expect to meet them in 
the street, or in the houses and schools of the 
present day. Why is this? 

Because most of them lived a long time ago, 
before you were born—even before your father 
and mother were born. And they dressed as the 
artist has shown in the picture, quite unlike the 
boys and girls of to-day. 

I know a man who 1s more than one hundred 
years old. When he was a boy the children 
dressed like Caroline and George; and he can 
remember wearing a suit and cap and collar 
like the boy with the book. 

But he cannot remember any children who 
dressed like William and Anne. For if he could 
do that, he would be more than two hundred 
years old. 

Nor can he remember any children dressed 


(2,341) on 
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like Prudence and Guy. For if he could, he 
would be more than three hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like Philip 
and Elizabeth, who are coming down the steps. 
For if he could, he would be more than four 
hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like Henry 
and Joan. For if he could, he would be more 
than five hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like 
Edward and Eleanor. For if he could, he would 
be more than six hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like 
Matilda and Richard. For if he could, he would 
be more than seven hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like Maud 
and Odo. For if he could, he would be more 
than eight hundred years old. 

Nor can he remember any children like Harold 
and Edith. For if he could, he would be more 
than nine hundred years old. 

And that would be very, very tottery indeed ! 

Now you see why I have asked an artist to 
draw this picture. Here we have ten little boys 
and girls on the road from now to long, long ago. 
And in this book we are going to read some 
stories about the different times when these 


children lived. 


(2,341) 3 
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THE HOSPITAL BABY 


, 


‘I ;HInK Teddy Bears are silly,” said Tom to. 
Daisy. (You can see the children in the coloured 
picture on page 18.) 

“1 don’t,” said Daisy ; ‘‘ Bruin is lovely. Be- 
sides, he was yours not so very long ago. Don't 
you remember ? ” 

“Not very well,” said Tom. “I think an 
aeroplane is much jollier. Father bought me 
this one at the toy store last week.” 

‘It is very nice,” said Daisy. ‘“ But you 
know, Tom, it will not stay up for very long.” 

“Well, of course,’ said her brother, “1 am 
only finding out all about flying machines. Some 
day father says we shall go to any part of the 
country in an aeroplane to see our friends.” 

‘““ Shall we?” said Daisy. ‘‘ I would rather 
go in the train or in uncle’s motor, as we went 
last summer.” 

“Yes, 1t was very jolly, wasn’t it?” Tom 
went on. “ But I’m keen on aeroplanes just 
now, not motors. ‘They used them a lot in the 
Great War.” 

Daisy looked sad.. ‘I don’t want to hear 
anything about the Great War,” she said. “ It 
was too horrible and too sad.”’ 
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~ Not all of it,” said Tom stoutly. “ Of 
course, killing brave men is horrible, I know, 
but you must be able to defend yourself. Would 
you like to hear an aeroplane story of the Great 
Warr.” 

“No,” said Daisy quickly. “I have heard 
a lot of stories of killing—too many. I know a 
story about saving.”’ 

“ Do you?” said Tom, looking round eagerly. 
oe eel it.”’ 

‘Well, one day some French soldiers were 
going through a village. They were all wounded. 
Some could walk and others had to be carried.” 

‘’ Where were the ambulances ?”’ asked Tom 
quickly. 

‘I don’t know,” said Daisy. ‘‘ Smashed up, 
perhaps. But don’t stop me.” 

“All right,” said Tom, in a teasing tone; 
‘““go on. I suppose the Germans came along 
and there was a grand fight.” 

“No, there wasn’t,” replied Daisy. ‘‘ One 
of the men saw a baby lying by the side of the 
road. He thought it was dead, but when they 
got it to the hospital the doctors said it wasn’t.” 

“They would know right enough,” said Tom. 
“Now, if you want to talk about saving, talk 
about the doctors. I heard a story “ 

‘“‘ But this is my story,” said Daisy. “ They 
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put the baby to bed, and there were twenty men 
in the other beds, all getting better again.” 

“Well, and what happened ? ” 

“Tn the morning it called out ‘Papa!’ and 
all the men called out like a chorus, ‘ Hallo 
there: 

“You see,’ Daisy went on, after a few 
moments, ‘“‘ they all had little ones at home, | 
and they had not seen them for such a long, long 
time.” 

“Well,” said Tom again, “that’s not much 
of a story. I know one about an airman of ours 
who killed sixteen Germans before——”’ 

Daisy ran across the lawn. “‘ Yes, I know,” 
she called out. ‘‘ Come and see the rabbits.” 


EXERCISE VI 


1. What can you see in the picture on the next page ? 

2. What is a submarine ? 

3. If the airman sees a submarine what will he do? 

4. Which part of the submarine will he see first ? 

5. Can you see the man in the seaplane? What is he 
doing ? 

6. What colours would be shown in the rings on the 
top of the plane ? 

z Point out the propeller. 


. Where is the engine of the aeroplane ? 


WITH THE ROYAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE. 
(By permission of ‘* The Sphere.”) 


Watching a German submarine from a seaplane. 
23 
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THE BOY WHO DID NOT KNOW FEAR 


Ler us listen for a few moments to the talk of 
Caroline and George, who can be seen in the 
picture on page 18. 

Caroline is very grave and quiet. She has 
been taught that little maidens should never soil 
their clothes; that they should always be neat 
and tidy; and that their hands must never be 
idle. 

George has learnt the same lessons. He has 
often been told that he ought to read good books 
which tell of the deeds of great men. 

‘“What are you reading, George?” said the 
little girl. 

“The life of a great sailor who saved his 
country from many dangers.” 

“JT think I can guess who that was,” said 
Caroline, looking up from her knitting. ‘ Was 
it Nelson ? ” 

“Yes, it was,” said George. “‘ The story of 
Nelson is the last in my book.”’ 

“He died when I was a baby,” said Caroline 
gravely. ‘‘ Mother told me about him not long 
ago. He was a hero.” 


f ‘“ He was indeed,” said George. ‘“ Listen to 
this.” 


b] 
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‘One day,” read George, ‘“‘ when Nelson was 
a little boy, he was missed from his home, and 
two servants were sent to look for him. 

‘They searched for a long time before they 
found him sitting by the side of a stream at 
a good distance from his home. 

‘“““T> wonder, child,’ said his grandmother, 
when he was brought back, ‘that fear did not 
drive you home.’ 

‘““ Fear, Grandma!’ said the child. ‘ What is 
fear? I have never seen fear.’ ”’ 

‘“ He did not seem to know what fear was all 
his life,” said Caroline, “‘ though they say he was 
like a woman for gentleness. Is there anything 
in your book about his fight with a bear?” 

‘““ Yes,” said George ; “ and a picture too.” 

“Well, read that part,’ said Caroline, “ for 
I like it very much. It shows how he thought 
of his father when he was far away.” 

‘‘ When Nelson was about twelve years of age, 
he went on a voyage to the Arctic regions.” 

‘That is where the land is always covered 
with ice and snow,” said Caroline. ‘‘ I have read 
about it in my book at school.” 

“Ves I know,” said George ; “ but, pray, let 
me go on with my story.” 

“JT am sorry I spoke,” said Caroline politely. 

“One night,’ George went on, “ Nelson left 
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his ship with another boy, and set out over the 
ice in chase of a polar bear. 

“A thick fog came on, and the captain began 
to feel very anxious. Early the next morning 
the air became clearer, and the two boys were 
seen at some distance fighting a huge bear. 

“The captain made a signal for them to 
return, but Nelson was 
too busy to see or hear 
anything. His gun was 
useless, as he had no 
more powder and shot; 
but he was holding it 
by the barrel, and using 
it as a club. 

“The boy was in 
great danger, as the 
captain could see quite 
clearly. So a gun was 
fired, and the noise 
made the bear run away. 

‘The boys then came back to the ship, and 
were taken before the captain, who was very 
angry with them. 

‘““ Why did you place yourself in such danger ?’ 
he asked Nelson. ‘ Sir,’ said the boy, ‘ I wished 


to kill the bear that 1 might carry the skin to my 
father.’ ”’ 
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‘‘ Nelson was in many great fights after that,” 
said Caroline, as she folded up her knitting, ‘‘ and 
he was killed in his last fight with the French.” 

‘ Yes, I know,” said George, ‘“‘ and before he 
went into that last great fight he gave his men 
this signal :— 


“ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN 
LO DOS DUTY? 


EXERCISE VII 


The coloured picture on the next page shows Nelson’s 
fighting ships at his last great battle. The other 
picture shows fighting ships in the Great War. 
Compare the ships of one picture with those of the 
other. What are the ships made of? How are 
they sent through the water ° 

In the coloured picture the ships are fighting close to 
each other. But the big ship in the other picture 
could fight another a great many miles away. 
How is that? 

What has happened to the ship towards the left of the 
coloured picture ? 

(Note that Nelson lived rather more than a hundred years 
before the Great War began.) 

You will find another picture of Nelson on page 91. 
What does it show ? 


Find a picture of a coach of Nelson’s time on page Ae 
(2241) 
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EXERCISE VIII.THEN OR NOW 


Each picture on these pages shows something either of 
To-day or of Other Days now gofe by. You are 
asked to say in each case either THEN or NOW. 
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A BRIDGE ACROSS A RIVER. 
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A FAMOUS VICTORY 


One fine August morning more than two hundred 
years ago two children were walking in the 
park of a large house near the city of York. 

One was a boy of twelve, and he was dressed 
like a soldier of the time, as you can see in our 
picture on page 18. The other was a girl about 
two years younger. She was dressed like a little 
woman, and carried a fan in her right hand. 

‘““We have brave news to-day, Anne!” the 
boy was saying. ‘‘Do you know, a horseman 
came down the North Road from London last 
night and he told father that we have won a 
famous victory.” 

“From London?” said the girl, gently fan- 
ming herself. ‘“‘ That is where the queen lives 
whose name I bear.” , 

“Yes, I know,” said the boy quickly. ‘“ But 
let me tell you about our famous victory.” 

“Were there many poor people killed?” 
asked the girl, in a tender voice. 

‘Yes, yes,” was the reply; “ there must be 
people killed in a great fight, of course. But 
we won—WwoN—WON !” 

‘ Was it the great Marlborough who led our 
men :”’ asked the girl. 
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_ “Yes, it was,” said the boy proudly. “He 
is a man indeed. And he was a page to the 
Duke of York when he was twelve years old like 
me.” 

The girl looked proudly at the boy. ‘ And 
you are going up to London soon to be a page 
too ?”’ she said. 

“Yes, I am; and I'll be a soldier some day. 
But I must tell you more about the battle.” 

‘“ Whom did we fight ?” 

‘* Why, the French, to be sure— 
thousands and thousands of them.” 

““And where was the battle 
fought ?” 

‘“‘ Far away across the sea, near 
a place called Blenheim, right in 
the middle of the schoolroom 
map. I found it out an hour ago.” 

‘“ And now many women and little ones will 
be weeping !”’ said the girl, very sadly. 

‘“‘ Well,” replied the boy slowly, “ I suppose 
they will; but, as I said, you must have these 
things in war. 

“Let me tell you what our general did,” the 
boy went on. “ There was a great swamp near 
the river, and the French thought he would never 
be able to cross. But he was not to be beaten, 
I can tell you.” 


MARLBOROUGH. 
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“What did he do ? ” asked the girl. 

“Why, he made a road across it in a very 
short time,” said the boy, “‘ and took eight thou- 
sand men over this road. ‘Then he led them on 
himself, with his drawn sword in his hand.” 

‘He is very brave,” said Anne gently. 

“And he swept the French from the field,” 
the boy went on, drawing himself up. “I don't 
know any more, but it was a famous victory.” _ 

“They say that French children hide their 
heads in their mothers’ laps when any one names 
our great general,” said Anne. 

‘““Yes, they call him Malbrook,” said the boy. 
‘Father told me about it. And they are afraid 
he will come and take them away.”’ 

“Poor little things !”’ said Anne. 


EXERCISE IX.—BLENHEIM 


1. The Battle of Blenheim was fought about a hundred 
years before the time of Nelson. About how long 
before the Great War ? 

2. The tunics of the men were red and their stockings — 
were white. ‘The officers had gold lace on their 
hats. Why was this foolish ? 

3. Are soldiers dressed in this way now when they go 
out to fight ? 

4. What is happening to the drummer boy ? 
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A TIME OF TROUBLE 


Lirrte Prudence and Guy in the picture on 
page 18 appear to be very good friends. For 
the boy is offering the girl a rose, and she looks 
as if she meant to accept it. 

Yet there was a time when 
these two little people were not 
so friendly. They lived in the 
days of King Charles the First, 
when there was a great deal of 
fighting in our country. 

Some of the people of that time 
were known as the King’s Friends. 
“* Those who fought against them 
were often spoken of as Round- 
heads. 

The King’s Friends dressed 
very gaily and in bright colours, 
like Guy and the man in the picture on page 37; 
and the men as well as the women wore their hair 
hanging down in long curls upon their shoulders. 

The Roundheads dressed very plainly and in 
sad colours, like Prudence; and the men wore 
their hair closely cropped. 

There were many battles between the King’s 
Friends and the Roundheads, and some of them 


KING CHARLES. 
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THE KINGS TRUMPETER—CAVALIER 


ARMY. 
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took place in Yorkshire. One was fought at 
Marston Moor, about seven miles from the city 
of York; and in this fight the Roundheads beat 
the King’s Friends. — 

After this battle the Roundheads were masters 
of the country, and in time they took King Charles 
and cut off his head. 

It was a happy time for Eng- 
land when all the fighting came 
to an end. I think the two little 
people in our picture must have 
met just at that time and made 
up their minds to be friends. 

‘There were many brave deeds 
done during the fighting days 
both by Roundheads and by the 
, friends of the King. Indeed, it 
is hard to tell which side was 
the braver. 

Near the end of the fighting 
a party of the King’s Friends were together 
in Pomfret Castle. After the battle at Marston 
Moor the Roundheads marched to this place. 

The King’s Friends said that they would give 
up the place if the general of the Roundheads 
would spare their lives. He said that he would 
do so, but that two brave officers, called Morice 
and Blackburne, were to be put to death. 


ROUNDHEAD. 
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“They are brave men,” said one of the 
general’s friends, ‘‘ and it would be well to let 
them go.” 

‘They are indeed brave men,” replied the 
general, “‘ but they are also dangerous men.” 

‘Brave soldiers are always dangerous,” said 
the other ; “ let them go free.” 

“Well, they shall have their 
lives,” replied the general, “‘if they 
can fight their way out.” 

Then the gate of the castle was ; 
thrown open, and a troop of Round- ~_/# 7 
heads stood round the entrance. 
The two men rushed out sword 
in hand. There was a fierce fight, _.. 
but at last they cut their way =~ 
through the party and made off 
across the country. : . 

They went on for some days °*” a eee 

until they came to the sea coast. 
Here they were taken, and carried back to York. 
They ought, of course, to have been set free, 
but the judges said that they must be put to 
death. 

They were placed in York Castle, and left for 
the night. But they found a rope, with which 
they let themselves down the castle wall. 

Morice got safely to the ground, but his friend 
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fell and broke his leg. ‘“ Leave me,” he cried 


faintly, “‘ and save your own life.” 

“Never,” said Morice, with a cheery smile. 
“ Tf they take you, they shall take me.” 

By this time the jailers had found them, and 
took them once more to their prison. 

Next morning the two men were put to death ; 
but they died without fear. 


EXERCISE X.—THEN AND NOW. 


As before, look at each of these pictures very carefully. 
Then say whether each is a Then or a Now. 


A BOY READY FOR A LONG WALK. 
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LEARNING. FIGHTING. 


TRAVELLING. 


A POSTAGE 


STAMP 


A COUNTRY COTTAGE. 
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THE TWO PHILIPS 


TuE girl coming down the steps in the picture on 
page 18 bears the same name as the queen of her 
time. They lived nearly four hundred years ago. 

The boy who is hand- 
ing the little lady down 
the steps is called Philip. 
I think he must have 
been named after a very 
brave man who lived in 
those days. ‘This was Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Sir Philip was one of 
the bravest of the many 
brave men who fought 
for Queen Elizabeth; and 
the queen loved him well. 

At one time she was 
in need of a leader to go across the sea to fight 
some of her foes. So she sent Sir Philip Sidney. 

A battle took place, and Sidney was badly 
hurt while leading his men. He was lifted from 
his horse, and laid gently upon the ground. 

Soon he was told that he could not live very 
long. But when he heard this, he spoke quite 
cheerily to his friends who stood around him, 


GENTLEMEN OF SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY’S TIME. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH IN THANKSGIVING DRESS. 
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He asked for water to cool his parched lips, 
and one of his friends brought him some in a cup. 
He was about to lift it to his lips, when he saw 
a wounded man lying near him who was looking 
eagerly at the water. 

Turning himself on his side, he held out the 
cup to the wounded man. “ Take it, friend,” 
he said ; ‘‘ thy need is yet greater 
than mine.” ae 

Not long afterwards he died. 
CANS, 49 There was another Philip, who 
Sy Sa ===- was not the friend, but the enemy, 
ff ~~ of Queen Elizabeth. This was the 
king of the country called Spain. 
| King Philip said he would send 
ot LP soldiers to drive away our queen 

A from her throne, then he would 
be King of England. But she 
was not afraid, for she had many 
brave sailors and soldiers ready to fight for her. 

One day news came to England that the ships 
of the King of Spain were coming. There was 
a great fleet of these big ships, which were full of 
fighting men. 

Our queen had only a few small ships, but 
these were quite ready to meet the Spaniards. 
Among the queen’s leaders was a brave Devon- 
shire sailor, whose name was Sir Francis Drake. 
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KING PHILIP. 
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He was the first Englishman to sail round the 
world. 

Drake was playing bowls at Plymouth when 
the news came that the ships of King Philip were 
on their way to England. 

He went quietly on with his game, saying, 
“There is plenty of time to finish the game and 
beat the Spaniards too.”’ 

Then he put out to sea with 
the rest ; and when they met the 
foe Drake’s ship was one of the 
first in the fight. 4 

It was a hard battle, and the 
queen’s men were at one time | 
almost losing heart. ‘Then a great 
storm arose, and the big Spanish 
ships were so tossed about that — 
they could not fight. 

The wind blew harder and 
harder, and drove the ships of 
Spain northward right past the 
mouth of the River Thames, on which London 
stands. 

They were driven far away round the north of 
Scotland, and only a few of the ships got back 
to Spain. ; 

You will find a picture on page 93 which goes 
with this story. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
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THE GAME OF BARLEY-BROKE 


Most boys and girls know how to play at “ pris- 
oner’s base.” It is a very old game, and was 
played as long ago as the time of Queen Elizabeth 
by the children in the villages of Merrie England. 

The picture on the next page shows a jolly 
party engaged in this game. It was known at 
that time as “ Barley-broke,’’ most likely be- 
cause it was often played in a barley field. The 
stacks of this grain were useful as “ bases” or 
boundaries. | 

The player towards the left of the picture is 
a farmer’s boy. He has given up his work for a 
time to play with the other children, who must 
have come from the big house not far away, as 
they are so very well dressed. 

The picture gives us a very good idea of 
the style of children’s dress of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. It is quite different from that worn at the 
present day, as you can readily see. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney 
dressed like the boys in this picture. Some of 
them wear starched ruffs instead of collars. 

The little girls are very prettily dressed, but 
their skirts seem to be rather long for playing at 
Barley-broke, or indeed any active game. 


The game of Barley-broke, played by boys and girls of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 
(2,341) 47 
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EXERCISE XI.—THEN AND NOW 


1. Is this a ship of 
To-day or of 
Some Other 
Time? 

on 2. How is this 

Sy. i ROE \|| yc ship driven? 
Fj 3 How can you 

tell ? 


om, = 
‘\ Size! 
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S = — thin masts ? 
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4. What do you think this ship is made of ? 
5. Is it a fighting ship ? How do you know? 


~ 2 SS : ~ ~ 
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1. Is this a picture 
of To-day or 
of Some Other 
Time ? 

2. What do you 
think is hap- 
pening f 

3. The coach is 
carrying _let- 
ters. How do 
I know? 


) 


Ww 


4. How can you tell it is a 


. Are these men of To-day or of 


_ Which of the children in the 


. Is this a ship of ‘To-day 


. How was this ship driven? 
. It was one of the ships 
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. Nelson went in a coach like this when he left home 


as a boy to join his ship. Do you think he would 
travel outside or inside ? 


. 


Some Other Time? How can 
you tell ? 


picture on page 18 were living 
at that time? 
What great general was alive then? 
Do these men wear their own 


hair? What else do_ they 


wear ? 


D 


or of Some Other Time? 


that fought the Span- 
iards. Who was Queen 
then ? 


fighting ship? Which 
way isthe wind blowing? 
How do you know ? 


WHITTINGTON AND THE POOR. 
(Ly Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Normand): in. the Royal Exchange, London 
[By permission of Messrs. Hildesheimer and Co.] 
50 
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RICHARD WHITTINGTON 


How would you like to wear a hat like that of 
Henry in the right-hand top corner of the picture 
on page 18? 

It would be very hot in summer; but it 
might be very cosy on such a day as that which 
is shown in the picture on page 50. 

Here you see the Lord Mayor of London 
giving bread to the poor people on a cold, snowy 
day. 1 am sure you have heard of him undef? 
the name of Dick Whittington; and you have 
also heard of his Cat. 

Of course the story of Dick Whittington and 
his Cat is only a nursery tale. But the real 
Whittington did marry a lady named Alice Fitz- 
warren; and he had a great deal to do with 
ships that sailed to far-off lands. 

It is said by some people that one of these 
trading-ships was called the Cat. 

Whittington grew very rich, and lent a great 
deal of money to King Henry the Fifth who 
fought so bravely in France. The king gave 
him written promises to pay this money back 
again so soon as he could. 

Each of these promises was written on a sheet 
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of parchment made of sheepskin. Such a written 
promise was called a bond. 

After a time, it is said, the king found that he 
could not pay back the money. So he went to 
see the Lord Mayor in his fine house in London. 
You can see the doorway of this house in the 
picture on page 50. 

The king had just come home from France, 
and the people of London were very: proud of 
him. When Whittington heard he was coming 
to see him he made ready a great feast. 

The king and his friends had food and wine 
of the best, and enjoyed themselves very much. 
The day was cold, and a great fire of wood logs 
was burning on the broad hearth. 

When the feast was over, Whittington sent a 
servant to bring him the bonds which the king 
had given him. ‘Then he took them in his hand 
and walked across the room to the fire. 

Into the red heart of the glowing wood he 
threw the parchments; and in a few minutes 
nothing was left of them but a tiny heap of ashes. 

This meant, of course, that he did not want 
the king to pay him back the money at any time. 
So he gave part of his riches to help his king and 
country when there was need. 

_ He used more of his money to build houses 
in which poor old people could live in comfort. 
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And he was always as good to the poor as the 
picture shows. 

He lived about five hundred years before the 
Great War, when so many brave men gave their 
lives for their king and country. 

Whittington’s king fought against the French, 
But our soldiers in the Great War fought on the 
side of the French against the Germans. 


EXERCISE XII—THEN AND NOW 


1. This is a picture of Sir Richard Whittington’s king. 
What is he doing ? 

2. He is in France. King George 
went to France in the Great War. 
Do you think he would be dressed 
like this ? 

3. Why is he called Henry the Fifth? 
And why is King George called 
George the Fifth? 

4. What does King Henry wear on his 
head ? 


Note.—In his great battle in France 
some one struck at King Henry’s 
head and made a dint in his helmet. When you 
go to Westminster Abbey some day you will be 
able to see this helmet, and the dint in it as well. 
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PRINCE HENRY AND THE JUDGE 


Look at the picture on the next page. It shows 
you a Court of Law. On the top of the steps 
stands one of the king’s judges. 

In the front part of the picture is a young 
man with a kind of crown round his brow. To 
the right is another young man with his hands 
tied behind his back. 

What does this picture mean ° 

It shows an event which is said to have taken 
place in the time of our little Henry and Joan 
in the picture on page 18—that is, about five 
hundred years ago. 

The young man with the crown was the 
prince who became Henry the Fifth. He had 
many wild friends, who used to waste both their 
money and their time. They went about playing 
all sorts of tricks on quiet people. 

One night they did something very wrong, 
and one of the prince’s friends was taken to 
prison by the officers of the law. 

Next day he was taken before the judge. 
While he was being tried, Prince Henry came 
into the court, and told the judge to set the 
young man free. 

‘“T will not do so,’ 


’ 


said the judge, “ unless 
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THE JUDGE SENDS PRINCE HENRY TO PRISON, 
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it is proved that he has done no wrong. As 
for you, my prince, you ought to be ashamed 
of your wild friends.” 

These words made the young prince very 
angry. He stepped up to the judge, and raised 
his hand to strike him. 

Some people who tell the old story say that 
he did indeed strike the judge. 

“Sir,” said the judge, “‘ I stand here as your 
father’s judge to make all men obey the law. 
You have raised your hand against the king’s 
judge, and I mean to send you to prison.” 

The prince dropped his hand, and his head 
sank in shame upon his breast. Then without a 
word he let the officers lead him away to prison. 

Before long, news of what had taken place 
was brought to the king. When he heard it, 
he said, “ I am a happy king, seeing that-I have 
a judge so brave that he does not fear to punish 
my own son. 

‘“ Tam happy, too, in having a son wise enough 
to obey the law.” 

We have seen that, when he grew older, the 
prince was not only brave but wise and good. 

There is another picture on page 94 which has 
something to do with Henry the Fifth. 
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EXERCISE XIII—THEN AND NOW 


AN ENGINE DRAWING A NUMBER 
OF PLOUGHS. 


CARRYING IN THE HARVEST. 


SOWING THE CORN. 


THE GAME OF ‘‘ HOODMAN BLIND.” 
68 
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HOODMAN BLIND 


Our picture shows how boys and girls of more 
than five hundred years ago played at the game 
which we now call Blindman’s Buff. 

It was played in the time of Henry the Fifth, 
of whom we have been reading. 

They called the game Hoodman Blind in those 
days ; and it will be quite easy for you to see 
why it got this name. 

The boys and girls of those days did not wear 
hats or caps. Each had a warm cloth hood with 
which the head could be covered in cold weather. 
The hood lay on the shoulders in the summer 
time, or was not worn at all. 

When they played at this game, one of the 
boys turned his hood with the back to the front 
so that it covered his head ard face. 

The others took off their hoods. and knotted 
them in a way which the artist has made quite 
clear in our picture. 

They were used to strike the ‘‘ hoodman,” 
who had to catch one of the players who had 
struck him and say whom he had caught. 

When he guessed rightly, the player who was 
caught became ‘“‘ hoodman’”’ in his turn, and so 
the game went on. 
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THE BLACK PRINCE 


FIND out Edward and Eleanor in the picture 
on page 18. ‘They lived in England about six 
hundred years ago. The boy is playing on a 
pipe, like Peter Pan, and the girl is stroking a 
greyhound. 

Our little Edward was named after the king 
of his time and after the prince, his eldest 
son. Like all English boys he was very proud 
of King Edward the Third and Prince Edward. 

You can see both of them in the picture 
on page 60. The prince wears a suit of black 
armour ; and he is often spoken of in history 
as the Black Prince. 

Now the Black Prince was a very brave young 
soldier ; and our little Edward would hear many 
stories of his brave deeds from time to time. 

One of these stories tells how the Black Prince 
won a great battle in France. 

King Edward took a large army of English 
soldiers over the sea to fight the King of France. 
In this army there were many knights in 
armour, who fought on horseback. ‘There were 
also numbers of men who fought on foot with 
bows and arrows. 

The Black Prince went with his father. He 
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was only sixteen at this time. The king had 
made up his mind that when his army met the 
French the Black Prince was to be the leader 
of the English. 

Before long the two armies met near a village 
called Crécy. Then King Edward went with 
a few men to a windmill on a low hill not far 
away ; and he stayed there while his son led the 
English soldiers to battle. 

The fight was fierce and long, and after a 
time some of the friends of the Black Prince 
thought that he would be beaten. So one of 
them rode off to tell the king of his son’s danger. 

“He needs your majesty’s help,” he said, 
‘“ for he is sore pressed.” 

“Is my son dead, or hurt, or thrown to the 
ground ?”’ asked the king. 

‘No, sire,” said the knight ; “ but he is sore 
pressed by the foe.” 

_“ Go back to the field,” said the king. “ I will 
not come while my son is able to go on with the 
battle. Let the boy win the day and take the 
glory for himself.” 

The knight rode back with this message, 
which cheered the Black Prince and his men so 
much that they fought bravely on. And at last 
they drove the French from the field. 

There are many other stories told of the Black 
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Prince which our little Edward would love to 
hear. But his sister Eleanor would, I think, like 
best to be told the story of King Edward’s queen. 
Here it is. 

After the fight at Crécy the English king 
moved on to a French town called Calais. He 
wished to take this place, but the French would 
not let him come into the town, which had a 
high wall round it. 

So King Edward said that he would stop any 
one from entering or leaving the town. In this 
way he hoped to starve the French people, and 
make them give up the place to him. 

But they held out for a long time, and would 
not give up the keys of the town gates to the 
English king. 

This made King Edward very angry. He 
said he would kill all the people of Calais when 
they did give up the place to him. 

At last the French could hold out no longer. 
Then six of the men of the town came to King 
Edward. ‘They had ropes round their necks and 
the keys of the town gates in their hands. 

‘““We give up the town to you,” they said, 
“but we beg of you to spare the lives of the 
people. If you will promise to do this, we are 
willing to die.” . 

Then the king, in a great rage, ordered the 
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men to be hanged. But his good Queen Philippa 
came before him, and begged him to spare the 
lives of the poor men, and to send them away to 
their homes. 

Now King Edward loved his queen very 
much, so he said he would do as she asked him ; 
and the men were taken to their homes unharmed. 

At this time English soldiers fought with bows 
and arrows. The men in the small picture are 
English archers. 

Each of them has a long bow made of yew 
wood. It was very strong 
and tough, and yet could 
be easily bent. 

You can see a bundle of 
arrows under the arm of 
the man in the back of the 
picture, and another in the 
belt of the foremost man. 

The coloured picture 
on page 60 shows the 
Black Prince being made 
a Knight of the Garter. 
One of the king’s servants is tying the Garter 
round his leg below the knee. 

Only men who had done something great are 
made Knights of the Garter. In our time they 
write K.G. after their names. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE PINDER 


ROBIN Hoop is said to have lived in Sherwood 
Forest more than seven hundred years ago. At 
that time we had a brave king in England called 
Richard of the Lion Heart. 

Robin Hood did not live alone, but kept a band 
of men with him. One of these he called Scarlet, 
and another Little John. 

These men had bows and 
arrows, like the boy Richard 
in the picture on page 18, 
and hunted the deer for food. 
They had no houses to live 
in, but slept in the open air 
or in caves. 

They were known as out- A, 
laws, because they had done — 
things which were against the 
law. e 
Many people passed through the forest. When 
a rich man came by, Robin Hood’s men laid hold 
upon him and took him to their master. 

Then the rich man had to pay a lot of money 
before Robin Hood would let him go again. 

Robin Hood did no harm to the poor, but 
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often helped them; and he was kind to women 
and little ones. 

His men loved him because he was so brave. 
But he did not do right in taking money even 
from very rich men. 

He did not always stay in the forest. One 
day he went into Yorkshire with Scarlet and 
Little John. They walked on until they came 
to a field of corn near the town of Wakefield. 

“We will leave the road here,” said Robin 
Hood, ‘“‘ and go across this cornfield to yonder 
wood.” 

“That you shall not,” cried some one, in a 
loud, cheery voice. ‘‘ You shall keep to the path 
and make no road through the corn.” 

‘Oh ho, my brave man!” cried Robin, “ and 
who may you be?” 

“TI am the pinder of Wakefield,” said the big 
man—he had a round, jolly face, but he could 
look very firm and stern when he pleased—“ and 
I mean to do my duty. Through the corn you 
shall not go.” 

Then the pinder set his back against the hedge 
and his foot upon a stone. He drew his sword, 
and cried, ‘‘ Come on, one or all of you! If you 
can beat me, then you shall pass through the 
corn. 

So they fought for a long time ; but though 
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the pinder was all alone, the three men could 
not beat him. 

At last Robin Hood said, with a laugh, “ You 
are the bravest pinder I have ever seen. Come 
with me to the forest and join my merry men.” 

“That I may do,” said the pinder, “‘ when 
my time is up. But I must serve my master till 
the end of the harvest, and keep all men from 
the corn, as I have kept you.” 

Robin went on his way with a laugh. He 
loved a brave man when he met one. 

The pinder had certain duties. He was like 
a policeman of those far-off times, hundreds of 
years ago. 


But he did not dress like a policeman of to- 
day, did he? 
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WILLIAM THE NORMAN 


Look again at the picture on page 18. Our little 
Maud and Odo are not dressed in the same way 
as Matilda and Richard. They lived about a 
hundred years before them. 

“Tam not English, but Norman,” Odo is 
saying. ‘‘ My father named me after the brother 
of William the First.” 

“IT know,” said Maud, ‘and I am named 
after the queen; but we are living in England, 
and we ought to be at peace. It is a fair 
country, and I love it.” 

“It is a cold country,” said Odo, “and lI 
hate these thick clothes that we must wear to 
keep us warm. My father did not need them 
when he was a boy in France.” 

Odo was thinking of a great change which took 
place in England not long before he was born. 

A certain lord, named William the Norman, 
came over from the country which we now call 
France. 

He brought a large army of Normans with 
him, and fought the King of England, who was 
called Harold. 

The Normans won the battle. King Harold 
was killed in the fight with an arrow through his 


While William the Norman was being crowned in the Abbey in 
London, a story got about among his men that the English were 
doing some harm to the king. So the Norman soldiers set fire 


to some of the huts outside the Abbey. 
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eye. Then William was made 
King of England in London. _ 

But for a long time the English 
people of other parts of the land 
would not obey William the First 
as their king. And among those 
who fought most bravely against 
him were the people of the 
North. 

William sent soldiers and 
officers to force them to obey 
him. But the men of the North 
killed many of the Normans, and 
drove the others away. 

Then the new king grew very angry, and came 
down from London with more men than ever. 
They killed the cattle on the farms, and set fire 
to the standing corn. 

They burned the cottages and houses, and killed 
every man, woman, and child they met. 

In time the cruel work was over; and the 
people were forced to take William as their king, 
just as the people of other parts of the land had 
done. ‘They called him William the Conqueror. 

When this miserable time had passed, English 
and Norman children played happily together, 
and many of the English began to dress their 
little ones like Maud and Odo in our picture. 


~ 
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+ EXERCISE XIV.—ENGLISH FARMING 


These old pictures show how farming was done in the 
time of the Normans. How are these things done 
to-day ? 


BREAKING CLODS OF EARTH WITH MALLETS. 
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NORMAN NEEDLES 


~ 


Look well at the picture on page 72. It is not 
hard to see that it shows a fight of some kind ; 
and the figures of men and horses are very like 
those which little children make when they first 
begin to draw. 

Yet this picture is said to have been made 
hundreds of years ago by a queen and her ladies, 
who worked it in coloured wools on linen. This 
queen was the wife of William the Norman, who 
made himself King of England. 

These ladies tried to show the scenes in the 
_ great battle which was fought near Hastings, not 
far from the south coast of England; and our 
picture shows one of these scenes. 

Now, the Norman ladies were very clever 
with their needles. ‘They loved fine clothes, and 
liked to make their houses as cosy as they could. 

When they came to England they found the 
people very rough and rude. So they set to 
work to teach them how to build better houses, 
how to make finer clothes, and how to behave 
-more mannerly at the table. 

They also showed them how to do farm work 
better than they had done before. ‘The Normans, 
too, were better cooks than the English. 
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THE SHEPHERD POET 


Tony and Eda had spent the long summer morn- 
ing roaming about the fields near Whitby Abbey. 
And now they were very tired. 

“Let us go to the ‘ fairy crag,’”’ said Eda. 
The “fairy crag”? was a green spot on the top 
of a steep cliff. 

Here they had lunch from a paper bag; and 
when the last crumb had been eaten, Eda lay 
back on a little grassy bank with her hat shading 
her eyes from the sun. 

Tony also threw himself down upon the grass 
not far away. He rested for a few moments, and 
then heard his sister speak, as if in a dream. 

“Why, Tony,” she said, ‘“‘we have had lunch 
within the fairy ring!” 

“Then one never knows what may happen if 
we have eaten salt there,” said her brother, in a 
very sleepy voice. He had scarcely spoken when 
a funny little man stood before them. 

* % % * * 

He was no taller than Tony, and he was 
dressed in brown, with a funny, pointed cap. 
And, strange to say, his ears were pointed too. 

“ Hallo!” he said, in a cheery voice. “ I’m 
Robin Goodfellow. Some people call me Puck. 


th hl | 


“HALLO!” HE SAID, IN A CHEERY VOICE. 
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I came over here with the first English fifteen 
hundred years ago. Why,” he went on, Boa can 
remember Harold and Edith in that funny picture 
in your history book, on page 18, you know. I 
knew them quite well, and often had a game with 
them.” 

“Really ! ” said Tony, with wide-open eyes. 

“Then,” said Eda, who never showed that 
she was surprised, ‘‘ you would know King 
Alfred who burnt the cakes, and St. Hilda, and 
Caedmon the first poet? ”’ 

“Oh yes,” said Robin, seating himself like 
a tailor. “I know Caedmon very well. In fact, 
I could show him to you now.” 

‘““ Why, he lived ages ago!’ said Tony. 

‘““ Hush,” whispered Eda, and just as she spoke 
a tall man stood before them. He was dressed 
like one of the shepherds in the Bible at home. 

“You'can recite, can’t you, friend?” said 
Robin. 

‘ Yes,”’ said the man, in a very grave voice. 
Then, without waiting, he began in a kind of 
sing-song tone :— 


‘“ Now must we praise 
The glorious works of the Father, 
How, of every wonder, 
He, the Lord Eternal, 
Laid the foundation,” 
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~ It sounds like a hymn,” said Tony. 

“ It 2 a hymn and a poem too,” said Robin, 
and the smile on his merry face was quite grave ; 
“and it was the first poem ever made in our 
good old English tongue.” 

~*“T know,” said Eda; ‘it is on the cross in 
the churchyard—the Caedmon cross.” 

“ Hush!” said Robin gently. ‘“ There, you 
see, he has gone. He is very shy, and there is 
little wonder that he was made a monk. 

“When he was a shepherd he would never 
join in the fun at the feasts of his friends. 
He would not drink with them, and, as a rule, 
he left the feast very early and went off to his 
bed. 

“One night an angel came to him and said : 
‘ Caedmon, sing me some song.’ 

‘“““T cannot sing,’ he said, ‘and that is why I 
left the feast.’ 

“* But you shall sing to me,’ said the angel ; 
and before the old shepherd knew what he was 
doing, he was speaking words like those you heard 
him say as he stood there.”’ 

‘Did he remember them when he awoke ? ”’ 
asked Eda. 

“Yes, he did,” replied Robin; “and he said 
them over to the Abbess Hilda, too.” 

‘““T have heard about her,” said the little girl. 
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“The seagulls used to fly round her on the cliff 
here, and bow themselves at her feet, she was 
such a good woman.” 

“Ves.” said Robin; ‘“‘ and she took Caedmon 
‘nto the house of the monks, where he stayed all 
the rest of his life.” ad Re 

“Did he make any more poetry?” asked 
Tony. 

“Yes, a great deal,” said Robin. “‘ In fact, 
if any one told him a story he always put it into 
poetry.” 

“What a funny thing to do,” said the boy. 
“Now I like to put poetry into prose.” 

“Oh, I do not,” said Eda. “I think poetry 
is lovely.” 

# % % * * 

“Eda,” cried Tony, sitting up on the grass 
and rubbing his eyes, ‘‘ where’s Robin ? ”’ 

‘Who is Robin ? ” asked the girl, in surprise. 

“Why, Robin Goodfellow,” said the boy— 
“ Puck, you know, who knew all about King 
Alfred who burnt the cakes, and Caedmon, 
and 53 | 

“You must have been dreaming, Tony. At 
all events, you have been asleep for an hour. 
Let us go down to the boats in the harbour. | 
think we can have some fun there.” 


THE ROMANS MAKING THE BRITONS BUILD THE GREAT WALL, 
79 
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THE ROMAN TOYS 


One day I went all the way from London to 
the old city of York. It took me four hours to 
go in a fast train. 

You will never guess why I went there. I am 
a grown man, with a little boy of my own, but I 

went to see some toys. 
| They were not to be found in a toy-shop, 
though there are some very nice shops of this 
kind in York. 

They were in a glass case in an old house 
near the river; and if I had been ready to give 
many pounds for them, I could not have bought 
them. 

Yet they did not seem to be worth more than 
a few pence. 

There was a small bone whistle not nearly so 
nice as you could buy for a penny. There were 
some shells such as you could find in dozens on 
the beach. 

There were also some round pieces of ware 
and glass, which had once been the bottoms of 
jars used in cooking. 

Now, why did I wish to look at these things ? 

I will tell you. 

They had been used by little boys and girls 
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who lived in York a long, long time ago. At 
this time there were no English people in this 
land of ours at all. 

It was hundreds of years even before the 
time of Harold and Edith in our picture on 
page 18. 

These children were known as Romans. Their 
fathers and mothers came from Rome, a great 
city in a land far across the sea. 

The Romans were brave soldiers, who came 
to our country, and made the people, who were 
called Britons, work for them. 

In our picture on page 79 they are making 
the Britons build a great wall to keep out the 
wild men of the north from the southern part of 
the country. 

But while the Roman soldiers were busy like 
this, their little ones were playing. I think some 
boy, whose name may have been Flavius, used 
this bone whistle when he played at soldiers. 

How his playmates would stand up when they 
heard its shrill call! And how proud the boy 
would be of his fine toy ! 

I think that some little girl, whose name, let 
us say, was Julia, found these shells among the 
. rocks on the seashore. 

She was away from home on a visit, Just as 
you may have been; and she brought the shells 
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back with her when she came again to her father’s 
house in York. 

When she got home she found that a maid 
had broken some of her mother’s nice jars. 
The lady was angry, of course; but little Julia 
begged her mother to give her the round pieces 
from the bottom of the jars. 

She used them to play at a game like hop- 
scotch. Perhaps you know this game.. 

There is something else in the 
case which I think the boy Flavius 
used. It is a broken jar, with some 
bright red paint in the bottom of it. 

I fancy that the father of these 
|_| Wi children was a Roman officer. Look 
gg again at the picture on page 79 to 
see how he would dress, and what 
he was like. 

He looks very stern, for he is 
telling a lazy man to get on with 
his work; but I feel sure you would have loved 
to play with his little Flavius and Julia in their 
home in the Roman camp at York. 


IY WAS WHILE THE ROMANS WERE 
MASTERS OF THE WORLD THAT JESUS 
CHRIST WAS BORN IN BETHLEHEM. 
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THE ROMAN PEDLAR’S STORY 


Our little Julia and Flavius who lived in the 
busy Roman camp at York loved to hear a 
story ; and I feel sure that their mother would 
tell them many a tale of the far-away city of 
Rome. 

When they grew tired of the old stories, the 

Roman lady could tell them tales which she had 
learnt in her new home in York. 
“ One story she must have heard from some 
Roman pedlar who had been on tramp over the 
wide moors which lie above the Wensley Dale. 
Let me tell you the tale. 

Once upon a time there was a great city in 
these parts, by which ran a small, clear stream, 
called Simmer Water. 

One day a very old man came across the rough 
moor to this place. He was very tired, and his 
clothes were in rags. But he was very clean, for 
he had bathed each day in one of the pretty 
streams which he passed on his way; and he 
had a noble and kindly face. 

When he came into the city he begged for a 
little bread and water. But the people whom he 
met were very rude to him, and would not give 
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him anything. The boys and girls made fun of 
the old man, and threw stones at him. 

At last he turned aside, and went down the 
valley of the Ure to the eastward. After a long 
walk he came to a poor little cottage, in which 
lived a ploughman and his wife. 

The traveller knocked at the door, and it was 
at once opened by the ploughman. He smiled 
at the old man, and in a cheery voice asked him 
to come in. 

At once the goodwife made the supper ready. 
There was a cake of oatmeal, a small piece o 
cheese, and a bow] of milk. ‘ 

There was very little for three people; but 
the ploughman and his wife took care to give the 
poor old man the largest share. 

After supper they made up a cosy bed on the 
floor for him; and they all slept soundly until 
the morning. 

Before leaving the cottage the old man thanked 
his friends for all their kindness to him. Then 
he set out on his way over the moor. 

Before long he came to a high point, from 
which he could see the great city lying below 
him. He could also see Simmer Water shining 
like silver in the morning sun. 

Lifting his right hand above his head, he said 
very slowly,— 
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“ Simmer Water rise, Simmer Water sink, 
And cover all the place save this little house, 
Where they gladly gave me meat and drink.” 


At once a very strange thing took place. The 
stream became bigger and bigger, and spread out 
until it covered the great city. 

And in place of a small stream there was now 
a broad lake, which is known to-day as Simmer 
Water. 

This is, of course, not a true story. It is not 
history, but belongs to the days of ‘‘ once upon a 
time,” long before the Britons and the Romans, 
and the English and the Normans. 
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THE BRITONS OF THE TIN ISLANDS 


WE have gone back and back to very early days. 
The Romans of the picture on page 79 were 
living in Italy two thousand years ago. 

There are ten hundreds in a thousand. ‘There 
are twenty hundreds in two thousand.. 

When the Romans came to our land it was 
not called England, but Britain; and the people 
were known as Britons. 

In those early days there were no towns or 
farms or gardens, no churches, schools, houses, 
streets, roads, or bridges. 

A great forest covered the land, and many 
kinds of wild beasts had their dens among the 
trees. ‘There were bears and wolves and foxes, 
and they were very fierce. 

Here and there the trees were cleared away, 
and a few people lived in round huts made of 
the boughs of trees woven together. Over this 
rough kind of basket-work mud was smeared. 

There were no windows to these huts, and 
no chimneys. ‘The smoke from the fire in winter 
made its way out through a hole in the top. 

The Britons hunted the wild beasts for food. 
You can see two hunters coming home in the 
small picture on page 85. 
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The skins of the beasts were used for clothing, 
and to make rugs and coverings for the cold 
winter nights. 

Other men went out fishing. They had boats 
made of rough basket-work covered with skins. 

Some of the Britons were farmers, and grew 
a little corn. Others had herds of cattle, and so 
could get meat, milk, horns, and hides. 

These people knew nothing about God, but 
they were not beasts. They were men and 
women, and felt that they must have something 
to pray to. So they said their prayers to the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. 

They had priests, who were known as Druids, 
who lived in the woods away from the people. 
These men taught the people that the mistletoe 
which grew on the oak would bring them luck. 

They also said that the sun god and the moon 
god were pleased with human flesh. After a fight 
with another tribe the prisoners were therefore 
burnt to death. 

People from far-off lands came to trade with 
the Britons. They brought cloth and ornaments, 
and took skins and tin in place of them. 

There was a great deal of tin in the river beds 
and rocks of some parts of the land. So the home 
of the Britons became known as the Tin Islands. 

Perhaps it was because they thought they 
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would get this useful tin that the Romans came 
to Britain. 

The Britons fought well against the Romans. 
They were used to fighting among themselves, 
but now they came together to fight the strong 
foe from over the sea. 

One chief of the Britons fought the Romans 
for nine years, and very often beat them. At 
last the Romans caught him, and put him in 
prison. 

Then one of the Roman generals took Caradoc 
and his wife and children to Rome. You can 
see them in the centre of the picture on the next 

age. 
4 "The people are filled with joy because the 
British chief is a prisoner. Caradoc knows he 
is to be put to death, but he shows no signs of 
fear. 

It is said that when he was brought before the 
Roman ruler he was so brave and manly that 
his chains were struck off him, and he was set 
free. What became of him and his family we 
do not know. 

The Romans stayed a long time in Britain, 
and made the Britons work for them, as we have 
seen. ‘Then they went away, and the English 
came from over the North Sea, and turned the 
land into England. 
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This is a portrait of Lord Haig, who was one of the leaders 
in the Great War. Which boy and girl in the picture on 
page I8 were living in his time ? 
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Here is Nelson taking leave of his grandmother when 
he was going to join his first ship. Which boy and girl 
in the picture on page 18 belong to Nelson’s time ? 
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Here is Oueen Elizabeth s 


peaking to her troops when the Spaniards were coming to 


Which boy and girl in the picture on page 18 belong to her time ? 
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This is a brave French girl, known as Joan of Arc, taking a town 
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from the English not long after the time of Henry the Fifth. Which 


boy and girl in the picture on page 18 belong to about this time ? 
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This shows Little John helping his master, Robin Hood, to shoot 
his last arrow from his deathbed. On the spot where the arrow fell 
Robin Hood was buried. Which boy and girl in the picture on 


page 18 belong to about this time ? 
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EXERCISE XV 


. Who is earlier in our history ?— 


Nelson or Queen Elizabeth ? 


w Henry the Fifth or Robin Hood ? 


Charles the First or King Alfred ? 
Haig or Marlborough ? 
Sir Philip Sidney or the Black Prince ? 


. Whom do you like best in these history stories ? 

. Which picture do you like best of all? Why? 

. Can any one living now remember Charles the First? 
. Which of the costumes on page 18 would you like 


to dress up in? 


. Which person in these stories would say he could 


remember all the people right away back to the 
Romans? 


. Which man in one of the pictures of this book is 


often seen in a pantomime ? Who was king in 
his time? Which boy and girl on page 18 were 
living when he was in London ? 


. How have quarrels been settled in history ? Is it 


the best way to settle quarrels ? 


. Point out the Roundheads in the pictures of this boot 
. Who was queen when Drake helped to beat the 


Spaniards? Find her picture. 


. Who is King now? Who is Queen? Who is their 


eldest son? What king and his son are shown 
in a picture of this book ? 
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